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GOOD WORDS.—XX. 
Let us be true to the secinnincs of spiritual life. 
The man who finds the ocean is not he who turns 
with scorn from the tiny mountain brook, but he who 
Sollows it, patiently yet courageously, as it broadens 
and deepens on to the sea. 


May Kenpat. 
In Present Day Papers, Vol. IV. 





WINGS OF A DOVE. 
At sunset, when the rosy light was dying 
Far down the pathway of the west, 
I saw a lonely dove in silence flying, 
To be at rest. 


“ Pilgrim of air,” I cried, “ could I but borrow 
Thy wandering wings, thy freedom blest, 
I'd fly away from every careful sorrow, 
And find my rest.” 


But when the dusk a filmy veil is weaving, 
Back came the dove to seek her nest 
Deep in the forest, where her mate was grieving— 
There was true rest. 


Peace, heart of mine, no longer sigh to wander; 
Lose not thy life in fruitless quest. 
There are no happy islands over yonder; 
Come home and rest. 
—Henry van Dyke. 








PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 


The attendance at the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders was encouraging, there being quite as many as 
there have been for several years past. The distinc- 
tive garb of Friends is rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past. Among those assembled we noted but one 
drab bonnet with plaited crown, but one broad- 
brimmed, high-crowned hat. While this change 
brings a feeling of sadness to those who love the 
plain dress because of long association, there is clear 
evidence of spiritual growth among those who do not 
consider a peculiar garb essential. 

The representatives appointed were present except 
sixteen, and good reasons were given for the absence 
of nine of these. Minutes for visiting Friends were 
read as follows: For Isaac Wilson, a minister, and 
Ruth C. Wilson, an elder, of Westlake Monthly 
Meeting, held at Bloomfield, Ontario; for John H. 
Shotwell, a minister, and Mary B. Shotwell, an elder, 
of Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. These 
and other visiting Friends were cordially welcomed. 

The usual queries, with their answers, were read by 


the clerk and assistant clerk, Samuel H. Broomell, 
and Sarah Ann Conard. In connection with these 
there was much helpful discussion. Some thought it 
no longer worth while to ask whether ministers are 
“sound in word and doctrine.” Others expressed the 
feeling that it is needful for the elders, guided by 
wisdom from above, to judge whether the ministry is 
inspiring and helpful. 

The following committee was appointed to have a 
care over the meetings for worship to be held during 
the following week, at 9.15 a.m.: Joel Borton, Sam- 
uel H. Broomell, Elizabeth Lloyd, Mary R. Travilla, 
Sarah B. Fliteraft and Edwin A. Holmes. 

Joel Borton spoke feelingly of the losses by death, 
six beloved ministers having passed into the higher 
life within little more than a year. He also expressed 
sympathy for those who were absent from the meet- 
ing because they were lying upon beds of sickness. 
At the close of the meeting several earnest prayers 
were offered. 

SEVENTH-DAY EVENING. 

A meeting was held in the evening in the interests 
of Peace and Arbitration, under the care of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, Section 
on Peace, and the Universal Peace Union. 
On the part of the latter it was in celebration of the 
fifth anniversary of the establishment of The Hague 
Court. Nathaniel Janney presided, and Daniel 
Batchellor, of the Universal Peace Union, was secre- 
tary. The chief address was by Dr. Edward H. Ma- 
gill, ex-president of Swarthmore College. After re- 
ferring to the growth of sentiment in favor of arbi- 
tration, Dr. Magill said that the best treaty yet made 
between nations was that concluded in 1904 between 
the Netherlands and Denmark, in which they agree 
to submit to The Hague Court all differences that 
cannot be otherwise peacefully adjusted. 

He then told the story of the man who, in his opin- 
ion, has done more than any other to substitute arbi- 
tration for war—the English carpenter, and member 
of Parliament, William Randall Cremer. 

Frederic A. Hinckley, minister of Spring Garden 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, was present and 
took part in the discussion, as did also John Clarence 
Lee, of the Universalist Church. A Hindu pundit 
from Burma spoke briefly, as did several others. 
Mrs. William Miller, president of the Philadelphia 
section of the National Council of Jewish Women, in 
behalf of her organization, gave a greeting to the 
Friends and others present for the cause of peace. 

FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


On First-day half-past ten was the hour set for the 
morning meeting. Before ten the Race Street house 
was filled to its capacity and the speaking had begun. 
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By 10.30 the house facing on Cherry Street was filled 
and people were being turned away to the auditorium 
of the school building, which also was soon filled. 
Each meeting lasted about an hour and in all about 
twenty different men and women either spoke or of- 
fered prayer. 

On the Race Street side Isaac Wilson spoke for 
nearly an hour. His text was, “ Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled.” He said that just as we need to 
eat daily to satisfy our bodily hunger, so must we 
partake daily of spiritual food if we would be filled. 
It would be better if we ceased to be anxious about 
the divinity of Christ and concerned ourselves rather 
about the divinity of humanity. The strong ones are 
those who have the spirit of Christ within them. 
When men say they cannot do right because the out- 
side pressure is so great, it is plain that they have 
neglected to brace themselves inwardly with the sus- 
taining power of God in the heart. He said that it 
was the life of Jesus, and not the death of his body, 
that brings men to salvation. Because Jesus did the 
will of his Father he antagonized the many who mis- 
understood him, and his faithfulness to the truth led 
to his crucifixion. 

Others who took vocal part in the meeting were 
Edward H. Magill; Sidney Yarnall, of Philadelphia; 
John Shotwell, of Asbury Park; Elizabeth Lloyd; 
Mary Bonsall; Sarah Haviland, of Brooklyn; Cath- 
erine Shipley, a Friend of the other branch. 


In the Cherry Street Meeting Samuel Jones, of 
Philadelphia, setting forth briefly the foundation 
principles of the Society of Friends, emphasized the 
distinction between views and theories of religion and 


religion itself. The latter he defined as _prac- 
tice, as life. Views may be true or false, and we may 
differ among ourselves as to theories and explana- 
tions, but there can be but one kind of religion, and 
it is the same for all. 


David Ferris, of Wilmington, followed. He 
said that instead of taking to those called heathen the 
Christianity of arms and of oppression, if we would 
take to them Christ’s peace and his compassion and 
mercy, then they would understand the greatness and 
power of Christianity. 

Henry W. Wilbur took as his text, “God gave 
Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding much, 
and largeness of heart, even as the sand that is on the 
seashore.” He said in substance: 


Amid the world’s waywardness and sin and back- 
sliding all our weakness and all our failure is be- 
cause we lack the largeness of heart to take in with 
understanding our environment and our own God- 
given powers. God has not given us anything that 
was not intended for some good use. The monk and 
the anchorite of old in withdrawing from the world 
denied the divinity of the world and of their own 
bodies. The industrial unrest, the social injustice, 
the theological doubtings, the religious unconeern of 
our time, are all to be traced back to this lack of 
largeness with understanding. We build around us 
barriers of selfishness that cut us off from that fel- 
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lowship with all kinds of men that is necessary to a 
wholesome spiritual life. 

The part that largeness plays in the process of 
world-making was illustrated by the asteroid. It con- 
tains and sustains no life, because it has no atmos- 
phere. It has no atmosphere for the reason that a 
certain largeness is necessary in a planet before it can 
attract and retain an atmosphere. If this is true of 
the physical world, it is much more true of the spir- 
itual life of men. They must have that largeness of 
heart which will attract and retain an atmosphere of 
progressive truth, upon which the sustained life of 
the spirit depends. For the want of this atmosphere 
of absolute truth the dividing line of prejudice be- 
tween nations and individuals is built. It is because 
we do not know our fellows as they are, and the 
things they have to contend with, that we consign 
them to the: outer darkness of hatred and ill treat- 
ment. The road of life is lighted, if at all, by the illu- 
mination of the spirit of truth. 


We have tried too much to feed on the husks of 
tradition and have starved in the process. We must 
get within the husks to the source of life and of spirit. 
Happy is he who, getting into complete touch with hi- 
environment, gets at the dark as well as the light side, 
and with largeness of heart is able to turn the dark 
parts toward the light. He will find that as there are 
really no waste places in the physical world, so among 
those men even who are called the submerged he will 
find that he may learn much of which he knew noth- 
ing. It is by this largeness that democracy is brought 
about. It takes away all narrowness, whether it be 
theological, political or social. Every man has his 
place of importance to fill. It is not for any of us to 
plead before God our weakness and insufficiency. We 
all have our duties and responsibilities, and if we do 
not what is for us to do it will be left undone, whether 
it be large or small. A great part of the indifference 
of our time, political, social, religious, is due to the 
failure to understand the importance of the individ- 
ual. We leave politics to be managed by cunning men, 
business to be managed by those who are able to get 
ahead by their shrewdness; even in religion we leave 
the welfare of our spiritual life in the hands of those 
reputed to have a special genius in this line. Instead 
of this, every one of us ought to be making his own 
contribution to the common life. We ought all to be 
specialists in a certain sense. 


Perhaps the greatest stumbling block as re- 
gards religious and all life to-day is the the- 
ory that whoever presumes to make any con- 
tribution must first himself be something very 
near approaching perfection. The fact is no one ever 
gets to be perfect or finished. We go on from life to 
greater life, from growth to growth. The real 
heaven is attained in this way step by step. Men and 
women need to be saturated thoroughly with the 
thought that they are the common heirs of a common 
divinity; that every one who attends to the larger 
vision may attain to the larger heart and the larger 
divinity. This would cause the world to be made 
over gradually toward perfection. 
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Others speaking here were Ezra Fell, of Wilming- 
ton; Joel Borton. 

At the overflow meeting in the school building 
Jesse H. Holmes dwelt on salvation as a continuous 
process and a matter of growth and building up of 
character. Every hour is the hour of destiny and 
every moment is the nick of time. Heroes are not 
those who destroy their fellows, but those who use 
the enginery of construction. Men are made heroes 
by the steady mastery of themselves day by day, un- 
til they are ready for the occasion when the oceasion 
comes. Every day we must choose between right- 
eousness and sin; character is the result of reiterated 
choosing. Our daily prayer should be for strength 
to make the choice that means salvation. 

Other speakers were Albert H. Johnson, Sarah T. 
Rt. Eavenson, Silas Neff. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL MEETING, 


In the afternoon the thirty-fourth annual chil- 
dren’s meeting again filled the Race Street house. 
John Carver presided and read a Scripture selection. 
Ten First-day schools took part in the exercises: 
Newtown, London Grove, Friends’ Neighborhood 
Guild of Philadelphia, West Philadelphia, Chester, 
Norristown, Fair Hill, Plymouth, Girard Avenue and 
West Chester. Mary R. Travilla, of West Chester, 
repeated a letter written years ago by Jacob Riis, and 
described the flower mission work that has grown out 
of it. 

In the evening public meetings for worship were 
held in all the city meeting houses. 


(To be continued next week.) 








FROM TONG SING KOW. 


[The following letter from the one about whom “The Chi- 
nese Quaker” was written is sent us by our friend, William 
Walton, of San Jose, Cal., with permission to publish it. 
“Sing ” is now a Mandarin in China, and the letter was written 
to be read at the recent semi-annual meeting of the College 
Park Association of Friends, of which he is a member. Since 
his return to China he keeps up a correspondence with Wil- 
helmina Jones with whom he lived while in America.] 


Shanghai, February 3d, 1905. 
To the College Park Association of Friends. 


Dear Fellow Members: It was with sincere grati- 
fication and joyfulness of heart that I received your 
request through your secretary, dear Wilhelmina 
Jones, for me as an absent member to write a few 
lines of remembrance to your good selves. Indeed 
the privilege of being a member of your beloved So- 
ciety has ever been the bright star that has been 
steering my tempest-tossed craft through a sea of 
doubt and sin, and, as it were, the sweet nectar sweet- 
ening the bitter draughts of trials and isolation in 
this far-off and benighted land. The high and ele- 
vated teachings of the dear elders and ministers of 
our Society. that I was so providentially favored to 
be the recipient of during the tender years of youth, 
have, I can truly testify, shapened and modeled the 
thoughts and aspirations of my life, and with divine 
help I hope that your spiritual instructions of the 


past may yet bear such imminent and fitting fruits, 
that you can say, Verily, we have not sown on bar- 
ren ground! Although, dear fellow members, you 
have not heard from me in the past, yet ever since I 
left the home of my youth and the environments of 
your ennobling Society, I have ever kept up the most 
keen and undivided interest in the prosperity and 
progress of our beloved Association of Friends at 
College Park, and always read with a zealous atten- 
tion all that pertains to the welfare of all dear fellow 
members thereof. It has pleased our Heavenly 
Guide to cast my lot among my heathen brethren, 
and amidst conditions and circumstances that few are 
called upon to endure and experience, yet in all I see 
God is God, and by the leading of his Spirit I have 
been led to discern that his kind providence is over 
all! Verily, “ God works in a mysterious way, his 
will to perform.” Indeed in a mysterious way he 
shapes the destiny of men and nations. The Orient 
to-day is made the theater of a most bloody and cruel 
war; the accounts we hear daily of the awful sacrifice 
of life, and the heart-rending cruelties so purposely 
and unnecessarily inflicted by the Russians upon our 
peaceful non-combatant Chinese make me shudder at 
the immense burlesque that a Christian nation ( ?) has 
made of the teachings of our great peace-loving ex- 
ample. 

Oh, for the time when the peace principles of our 
Society beeome universal. 

Our country really deserves the good will and sym- 
pathy of our Friends at College Park; our people de- 
serve your good will and sympathy. I wish our So- 
ciety would take a more active part in the elevation 
of our people. In the past the necessity for provid- 
ing for temporal wants has debarred me from con- 
tinual and persistent efforts in the missionary work 
among my people, but I hope that kind providence 
may yet bless me with a sufficiency that may enable 
me to devote myself to the spiritual advancement of 
my people. It is not my purpose to weary you, dear 
friends, but in closing permit me again to reiterate 
my fond and firm attachment to you as a Society and 
also to you as individual friends. May God bless 
your efforts and crown them with success and a great 
increase in the sphere and scope of your usefulness. 

With the best wishes and most loving remem- 
brances, I remain yours most sincerely, a fellow 
member, Tone Stve Kow. 


THE INCREASED INTEREST AMONG 
FRIENDS. 


AS VIEWED FROM THE OUTSIDE. 


{In the Theosophical Quarterly for Fourth month, 1905, one 
signing the name G. Hijo, in an article on “Quakerism and 
Theosophy,” writes as follows: ] 


Some time ago, having occasion to look into the 
matter, I was enormously struck by the similarity 
in all vital particulars between the chief tenets of the 
Quakers and the fundamental principles of Theos- 
ophy. It is not that they are similar in fact; it is that 
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they are identical. Theosophy, it is true, goes much 
further. It is more comprehensive in that it is a phil- 
osophy and a complete system of cosmogenesis, as 
well as a religion; but from the personal standpoint, 
as an ethical belief, as a religion pure and simple, the 
two are one. Indeed, all one has to do to demonstrate 
this is to quote.the testimony of Howard M. Jenkins, 
who, in a paper prepared for the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions at Chicago, speaks of Plato, the 
Christian Fathers, Tertullian, Justin Martyr, Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, Francis of Assisi, Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, Tauler, Molinos, Fénélon, Jacob Boéhme, Mad- 
ame Guyon, and many more, as teaching substantially 
the same doctrine as that expounded by leading lights 
among the Quakers. 

Many writers and observers have noted and com- 
mented upon the peculiarly beautiful and serene 
spirit which animates all settlements of Friends. We 
know of their simplicity, their kindness, their hospi- 
tality; we know them as advocates of peace and 
righteousness; but how many of us know the deeper 
side of their religion, the true mystic element which 
lies at the basis of their beliefs and which makes 
them kin with the great mystics of all races and ages. 
We might be able to trace this identity of spirit our- 
selves, but it adds much force to it to know that the 
Quakers recognize it also and hail it as an added testi- 
mony to the validity of their beliefs. 

All this is interesting enough in itself, and is well 
worthy the consideration of students of religion, but 
its special appeal to us is re-enforced a hundredfold 


when it is known that Quakers all over the world have 
recently become conscious of the increased interest 
in what may be called, very generally, the mystical 
revival of the nineteenth century, and are deliber- 
ately planning to assist this movement by a system- 
atic effort to widen their sphere of influence and to 


enlarge the numbers of their adherents. Hence, if 
their recrudescence is a vital movement, they are des- 
tined to affect the whole body of mystical thought 
which is sweeping over the Christian world, and 
which to future historians will probably rank with 
the Reformation as one of the greatest changes that 
has ever taken place in the evolution of the minds of 
men. As yet we are too close to the time to realize 
what a universal upheaval of old conditions this tide 
in the thought world means. We have not the neces- 
sary perspective to view it from, but how widespread 
and universal and deep-seated it is may be gathered 
at once if one reflects how common it was twenty-five 
years ago to hear people brag of their unbelief, and 
how rare it is now; to remember how Ingersoll and 
other atheists drew thousands to hear their lectures, 
where now one has difficulty in remembering the 
name of a single public man who avows his atheism; 
how even science has ceased to be purely material, 
and recognizes consciousness as a needed factor in the 
universe; how the modern science of psychology ac- 
cepts whole realms of “ over beliefs ” as subjects for 
serious study. In a word, materialism has gone out 
of fashion, and instead of being proud a person is a 
little ashamed to own himself without religious be- 
lief. Truly a gigantic change, a change which, when 
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it works itself outwardly to the surface of things, as 
it will in the course of the years to come, will have an 
untold effect upon the progress of the human race. 

The Society of Friends was founded by George 
Fox, who was born in England in 1624, began his 
ministry about 1650, and died in 1690. His most 
noted disciple and adherent was William Penn. It 
was an offshoot of Protestantism, but was persecuted 
by dissenters and state church with equal impartial- 
ity. Even the Puritans, who came to this country to 
find religious freedom, hung Quakers on Boston Com- 
mon. During the period of its persecutions the So- 
ciety throve and increased in accordance with that 
mysterious law of the religious world, that in order 
to become strong and to grow, a religion must be un- 
popular and its adherents persecuted. It has ceased 
to multiply in quieter times, and in recent years has 
but held its own in numbers, if it has done that. ut, 
as stated above, there is a strong revival under way 
at present, missionizing and propaganda, a conserva- 
tion of energies looking towards the future, which 
may succeed and I hope will succeed in arresting fur- 
ther decay. 

The ideals of George Fox were simple in the ex- 
treme. He wished to return to the religion of primi- 
tive Christianity, to do away with the growing com- 
plications of creed and dogma, and to protest against 
the luxury and ostentation and un-Christlike lives of 
the people of his time. He taught one thing, that 
every man of whatever race, creed or condition, had 
within himself a spark of the divine spirit, and that 
the whole of religion consisted in cultivating this 
Inner Light and manifesting it in daily life. Noth- 
ing else mattered, for if the divine interior guidance 
was sought for faithfully and conscientiously fol- 
lowed all would have to be well. He taught that sin 
was a barrier to the manifestation of the Spirit of 
God, and that a simple, kindly, devout life was the 
best soil for its growth and development. God was a 
reality to him, as to all true mystics, not a far-away 
abstraction. He believed that a direct personal inner 
communion was not only possible, but frequently 
achieved, and that the effort to attain it was the only 
true religious life. This “spirit” was his guide and 
counselor. It moved him to preach, and teach, and 
write, and very beautiful many of his writings are. 
The conscience was but an instrument of ‘this 
“ spirit,” not the “ spirit ” itself, and he taught that 
a man was truly religious only so far as he partook 
of this divine grace in an immediate personal man- 
ner. 

Everything else he taught was subservient to this 
fundamental principle, but flowed logically from it. 
His principal tenets or “ testimonies,” as they are 
frequently called, were simple and but threefold. 

1. A pure spiritual worship. 

2. A free gospel ministry. 

3. Religious liberty. 

He opposed “ war, oaths, slavery, the use, as a 
beverage, of spirituous liquors, vain fashions, corrupt- 
ing amusements and flattering titles.” Truly a noble 


creed. 


The extravagances of dress of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury have passed away, and with it the need for the 
drab colors and simple costumes of the Quakers, 
which were their practical protest against the “ vain 
fashions of the times.” One would wish that this 
point could be recognized more widely by the Society 
of Friends, for their peculiar dress when worn to-day 
marks them out in a most conspicuous manner and 
produces an effect exactly contrary to the purpose 
for which it was originally assumed. 

“Tt is well known that the Society of Friends has 
not that which might be designated as a creed. While 
it has a well defined faith, and an acknowledged set of 
principles, it has never delegated to any man, or set 
of men, the right to formulate, in words, the concep- 
tions of truth as acknowledged by it, . . .” * Conse- 
quently it is not easy to write down succinctly what 
the Quakers believe. They have, it is true, a book 
containing what are called “ Rules of Discipline and 
Advices,” which has received the sanction of the 
yearly meeting, their chief governing body, but this 
book is more a guide to conduct or rules of procedure 
and of life, than a formulation of their doctrines. 
The best set form of belief that I have been able to 
find is in Isaac H. Hillborn’s booklet. 

[The article closes with an extended quotation 
from Isaac Hillborn, taking up three pages of the 
Quarterly. | 


HUNTING AND KILLING. 

{The following from the New York Times is published at the 
suggestion of a Friend who is a great admirer of the President, 
and yet to whom “such manifest cruelty has all along seemed 
incomprehensible.”] 

Most men can both understand and sympathize 
with the joy, much deeper than mere amusement, 
that President Roosevelt gets from a hunting trip like 
that which he is now making, and of the exceptional 
men who can do neither—who see in such exploits 
only a survival of the old savage instinct to kill and of 
the old savage pleasure in killing—it is safe to say that 
their peculiarity, if not exactly a form or manifesta- 
tion of unmanliness, cannot easily be distinguished 
therefrom. It is a fact, however, that of the men who 
would willingly, and even gladly, participate in ex- 
citements and dangers, each carefully mitigated but 
still satisfactorily abundant, a number already large 
and steadily growing larger find something repugnant 
in reading accounts of a “ hunt” that has in it so few 
elements of real hunting as this one does—a hunt in 
which the disproportion between the means employed 
and the nominal object is so grotesquely large, for 
which the preparations are so elaborate and expensive. 
Men living in the country where the President now is 
have excellent reason for keeping down or extermin- 
ating the wolves, and when they unite in a wolf drive 
only the most flabby of sentimentalists is seriously dis- 
turbed by the wholesale slaughter that ensues. But 
the legitimacy of the wholesale slaughter seems on 
analysis to exist only for those whose legitimate inter- 
ests the animals menace, though those to whom the 
hire they pay is an object also have justification in 





*“ Views and Testimonies of Friends,” by Isaac H. Hillborn, 
Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 


taking part in the drive. But the taking of life is, 
or ought to be, intrinsically repugnant to the civilized 
man, and when it is undertaken purely “for fun” 
there is something wrong about it. Of course, even 
in this presidential hunting there is more than the 
mere killing. There is the “ getting to nature,” the 
outdoor life, the exercise, the display of skill, and 
possibly of strength and endurance, all of which are 
joys, properly so called. But all of them can be ob- 
tained, in full measure by some and in great measure 
by all of any elevation of mind, without the accom- 
paniment of destroying living creatures. 


THE WORDSWORTH FAMILY’S “SIMPLE 
LIFE.” 

To the little, low cottage, built upon a hillside, 
Wordsworth brought home his fair bride, Mary 
Hutchinson, in 1802, and here the young wife and 
dearly-loved sister lived together in harmony and hap- 
iness almost paradisiacal. The small kitchen is shown 
to-day, much as it was when these two well-born and 
highly-eultivated women performed all the tasks of 
the household with their own hands, by their intelli- 
gent thrift and industry exemplifying the advantages 
of “The Simple Life ” long before the popular French 
pastor expounded his theories to an eager, admiring, 
but practically unheeding world. 

It is impossible to read a page of Dorothy Words- 
worth’s Grasmere journal without being impressed by 
the pastoral simplicity of life and the “ high think- 
ing ” that reigned in Dove Cottage in those days: 

“'Monday.—Sauntered a good deal in the garden, 
bound carpets, mended old clothes, read ‘ Timon of 
Athens,’ dried linen. In the morning William 
cut down the winter cherry tree. I sowed French 
beans and weeded. Coleridge read ‘ Christa- 
bel’ a second time; we had increasing pleasure. Wil- 
liam and I were employed all the morning in writing 
an addition to the Preface A sweet evening 
as it has been a sweet day, and I walked along the side 
of Rydal Lake with quiet thoughts. The hills and 
lake were still. The owls had not begun to hoot, and 
the little birds had given over singing. I looked be- 
fore me and saw a red light upon Silver How, as if 
coming out of the vale below,— 

“*There was a light of most strange birth, 


A light that came out of the earth, 
And spread along the dark hillside.” 


—Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, in Lippincott’s. 


Ultimately men must either reject the moral prin- 
ciples which underlie both the great religions of the 
world, Christianity and Buddhism, alike, or they 
must emancipate themselves from a_ superstition 
which teaches that we not only do, but ought to, de- 
sire the advantage of our own country in its encoun- 
ters with all its neighbors, and that it is a noble deed 
to share in obtaining advantages by the slaughter of 
one’s fellowmen.—Aylmer Maude, in “A Peculiar 


People: The Doukhobors ” (1905). 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE ETHICS OF MONEY. 

The religious world has been a good deal disturbed 
of late as to whether it is right to accept for church 
purposes money that has been acquired by unright- 
eous means. Perhaps it would simplify the question 
if we were to put it as concretely as possible. Let us 
suppose that a man broke into his neighbor’s house, 
stole a hundred dollars, and offered to give the money 
to a church organization. In this case it would clear- 
ly be the duty of the church to refuse the money and 
insist upon its being returned to the rightful owner. 
The situation would be somewhat different if the man 
were a highway robber who had stolen the money 
from some one attacked upon the street and had then 
kept it until he had lost all trace of the owner. Un- 
der these circumstances, if there were full knowledge 
of how the money had been obtained, the church 
might feel free to accept it after making every possi- 
ble effort to discover the rightful owner; for it is 
clearly better that money should be put to a good use 
than a bad one, however it may have been obtained. 
But in accepting the stolen money the receivers 
should do all in their power to convince the robber of 
the error of his ways, and to prevent him from com- 
mitting a like sin in the future. 

In the ease of the well-known millionaire whose 
gift to foreign missions has aroused so much diseus- 
sion, it is clear to those who have studied the situation 
that he has made some of his millions by methods not 
in accordance with the Golden Rule. It is equally 
clear that many other business men who are well 
thought of in the community have acquired wealth 
by questionable means. How is the Church to draw 
the line between the money that it may receive and 
that which it must reject. When injustice has been 
done on a large scale it is generally impossible to re- 
store the money to those who have been deprived of 
it wrongfully, and the question to be decided is, How 
can money that has been unjustly obtained be so used 
as to Jessen future injustice and spread the religion of 
Christ? It is a matter of course that the Church 
should bear a constant testimony against wrong 
methods of acquiring money. If the millionaire de- 
sires to contribute to the Church, knowing its uncom- 
promising attitude toward all forms of injustice, the 
Church might feel free to accept. But if the accept- 

-ance of the gift puts the Church in the position of de- 
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fending the man who has profited by unjust dealings, 
then it loses its influence and brings reproach upon 
the Christian name. 

A question of ethics of a somewhat different char- 
acter was reported in the daily papers a week or two 
ago. A young woman of an interior Pennsylvania 
town speculated in stock, after studying the reports 
from Wall Street, and made $80,000 on one deal, 
which she proposed to spend in charity. She was a 
church member in good standing, and some of her fel- 
low members began to question whether it would be 
right to use this money to found a charitable institu- 
tion under the auspices of the church. We have seen 
no report of what was done in the matter, but if the 
money was accepted without a clear and definite re- 
buke of the method by which it was obtained, the in- 
fluence of that particular religious organization 
against gambling will count for very little. May it 
not be that the various manifestations of the gam- 
bling evil at this time in the social circle, as well as 
in business, is largely due to the tolerance manifested 
by the Church toward gambling on a small scale at 
fairs held for charitable purposes, and gambling on 
a large scale on the Stock Exchange by influential 
church members ? 

Now that a large yearly meeting has just been con- 
sidering whether Friends “keep to moderation in 
trade or business,” and bear a faithful testimony 
against “all forms of lotteries and gambling,” there 
may well be an increased concern amongst us that the 
influence of the Society of Friends as a whole, shall 
constrain its members to be kind and just in all their 
dealings, and to live above the desire to get something 
for nothing. Instead of the wish so frequently ex- 
pressed by Friends, as well as others, that this or that 
rich person would leave them some of his money, let 
every one among us seek rather to earn an honest Jiv- 
ing by useful work. When every human being has 
both the desire and the opportunity to do this, it will 
be the dawn of the millennium. 


THE CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL. 


A good deal has been said in the secular papers re- 
cently concerning the changes about to be introduced 
in the Indian School at Carlisle, in this State. From 
some of the stories printed it seemed that a complete 
revolution in scope and management was contem- 
plated, to the extent of transforming the institution 
into a purely military school. In order to secure the 
facts in the case a letter of inquiry was addressed to 
Indian Commissioner Leupp, which elicited the fol- 
lowing frank reply: 

265 South Canal Street, Chicago. 
May 5, 1905. 
Henry W. Wilbur, 
General Secretary, 
Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Sir:—I could tell you about my plans for the school at 
Carlisle better face to face than by letter, but I am glad to 
write you what I can. 

All that I am doing there that calls for any special notice 
is emphasizing the military feature of the institution. I am 
trying to have the boys subjected to the same general regimen 
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that they would be in the army; that is, in drill, in setting-up 
exercises, in etiquette, in carriage and conduct, in special train- 
ing as to prompt obedience and distinct and ready responses 
when spoken to, in candid truth-telling when questioned, and 
the like. A number of Indian boys at the lesser schools have 
talked to me at various times about their desire to enter the 
army. To send an Indian boy into that organization with 
character and habits unformed, ignorant of the fundamental 
routine, unhardened by the right kind of exercise, and without 
a trade learned, is often a perilous experiment. But, if the 
school prepares the recruits physically and morally, and gives 
each a good trade to practice while in the field and after re- 
turning to civil life, a period of military experience and disci- 
pline does them good. The cleverest and sturdiest young In- 
dian I know got his knowledge of the world that way, and is 
now married and earning a good living as a civilian. He thanks 
the army cordially for what it did for him. All the boys who 
have enlisted on leaving school since Captain Mercer has been 
in charge have prospered and done well thus far, and. have 
the highest praise from their officers for good conduct and 
industry. 


I assume that this plan does not appeal to the Friends. If 
I could make all Indians Friends, it would not appeal to me 
either. But I cannot. Under the circumstances, and being 
bound by my duty to my young wards to find outlets for them 
into the world, with a livelihood attached, I am taking this 
course with all seriousness. My visits to the reservations 
during the last twenty years, where I have seen what becomes 
of a large part of the Eastern students after their return to 
the West, have made me sick at heart. 


The fact that I am emphasizing the military discipline and 
training at Carlisle does not mean that I am reducing in any 
way the other features. On the contrary, I am trying to en- 
large and strengthen the excellent outing system, and building 
up the trade shops. I am hoping to encourage more of the 
Indian girls to take up trained nursing as an occupation. 


In another of the non-reservation schools I shall emphasize 
the business features, enabling a boy or girl to get a specially 
good start in a business training by learning stenography, 
bookkeeping, ete.; elsewhere 1 should emphasize the agricul- 
tural feature, and still elsewhere the mechanical, and so on. I 
wish to give each of the large schools some definite character- 
istic such as white schools have, and bring order out of the 
rather chaotic condition of these schools as they have been 
run heretofore. 


This is, in brief, my general scheme. I explained it to the 
Board of Indian Commissioners at their last winter’s meeting, 
and received a hearty expression of their approval of it, and 
it has been warmly commended by many prominent friends of 
the Indian and of education. 


Thanking you for the courtesy of your note, which has just 
reached me by forwarding, I am 


Sincerely yours 
F. E. Leupp, Commissioner. 


Friends will generally be glad to learn that the In- 
dian Commissioner’s plan is not so aggressively war- 
like as they had reason to fear from the newspaper 
reports, and from the above letter will be forced to 
admit the evident good intentions of the Commis- 
sioner. With all respect for this concerned official, 
the conclusion cannot well be avoided that the young 
men of our disappearing Indian tribes might get their 
“ outlet into the world ” in every case without going 
through the military channel, while at the same time 
expressing the conviction that all of the training in 
truth-telling and the habits and practices of a Chris- 
tian civilization might be given to the Indian boys, 
without teaching these remnants of a warlike race 
any of the arts of so-called civilized military service. 

Commissioner Leupp’s letter was sent to our friend 
Benjamin H. Miller, of Sandy Spring, Maryland, for 
an opinion regarding the benefits of military train- 
ing for Indian youth. Friend Miller was an Indian 
inspector during President Harrison’s administration, 
and his acquaintance with the Indian problem en- 
titles his statements to more than ordinary consider- 





ation. ‘The following is Benjamin’s opinion regarding 
Commissioner Leupp’s plan: 


In considering the plan of Indian Commissioner Leupp, to 
“ emphasize,” as he expresses it, “ the military feature ” of Car- 
lisle School, I am satisfied of the entire sincerity of the Com- 
missioner, and of his earnest desire to promote the welfare*ef 
the Indian youth. 

But my impression is that, under the management of Captain 
Pratt, the founder of the school, more emphasis was placed 
upon “etiquette, carriage and conduct, special training as to 
prompt obedience, and ready responses when spoken to, to can- 
did truth-telling when questioned” than is likely to be given 
under the direction of the average army officer. ’ 

Captain Pratt is an exceptional character, and has done a 
great work in the elevation of the Indian, and under his in- 
fluence more advance was made than it seems to the writer 
will be possible for those. who may enter the regular army 
under present conditions, if we may judge by the actions of 
officers, as a rule, with regard to the enforcement of “the 
Anti-Canteen ” law, so called. 

Some twenty years ago quite an effort was made to induce 
the young men among the Indians to enlist in the army, and 
a number of Indian companies were formed. It was claimed 
then, and the writer was inclined to that opinion, that these 
young men would in this way be thoroughly instructed in the 
English language, would learn ready obedience, and that the 
Indian problem would be solved. But the results were not 
satisfactory, and the experiment has, I believe, been abandoned, 

In 1889-90, when the writer first entered the Indian service, 
he had the same feeling of discouragement as expressed by 
Commissioner Leupp with regard to the condition of the gradu- 
ates of Carlisle and other training schools. 

Upon their return to the reservations there was absolutely 
no opening for them, and the aspirations aroused were not 
only given no outlet, but were really discouraged by agency 
officials. But, in four years under Commissioner Thomas J. Mor- 
gan, there was a great change in this respect, and whenever 
possible these young men and women were employed by the 
government in every practicable way, and their success was 
an incentive for others to go and do likewise. 

But the special training which Commissioner Leupp empha- 
sizes, and which is of great importance in forming the charac- 
ter of young men and women of all races, may be just as cer- 
tainly secured, and prove far more effective if directed toward 
civil life rather than a military career. 

I am sorry to say that, from observation and from all that 
I could learn from four years’ close contact with the Indian, 
the example of those in our military establishment has not 
been to advance the moral and material condition of the In- 
dians over whom they have had control, but has, in many 
cases, been the reverse. 


Henry W. Witerr. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


In signing the Factory Bill which passed the Legis- 
lature, Governor Pennypacker contributed to the ad- 
vancement of the working children of Pennsylvania 
more materially than is generally realized. The bill, 
apparently, raises the age of working children only 
one year, that is, from thirteen to fourteen. Vir- 
tually, for a large number of children, it raises it two, 
three, four and even five years. Heretofore, the chil- 
dren of nine years and upwards—and they are legion 
—who have commenced work on certificates declar- 
ing them to be thirteen years, will henceforth, on ac- 
count of the new law, have to wait until they are the 
full fourteen years before they can leave school and 
begin work. 

The new law requires that employment certificates 
be issued by Superintendents of Schools, Factory In- 
spectors, or principal teachers in districts where there 
are no superintendents. This provision places the de- 
cision of whether a child is legally qualified to work in 
the hands of officers interested in the children, instead 
of, as heretofore, in the hands of notaries who had no 
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interest in the children, but who had pecuniary in- 
ducement to issue certificates to all who applied, irre- 
spective of apparent discrepancies between the appear- 
ance of the child and the age sworn to by the parent. 
But the new law, instead of depending upon the bias 
of officials, specifically requires that proof of age must 
be produced in the shape of record evidence. The 
law, however, recognizes that there are children who 
cannot produce as proof of age record of birth or of a 
religious ceremony or of immigration, and therefore 
it provides that where the officer issuing the certifi- 
cate is satisfied that the legal evidence cannot be pro- 
duced, a statement of school attainment be made by 
the principal teacher of the last school which the child 
attended, and that this statement may be accepted in 
place of the record evidence of age. The teacher’s 
statement must show that the child has completed the 
course of study prescribed for the first five years by 
the public schools, or an equivalent course of study in 
other schools, and that the child has received instruc- 
tion in reading, spelling, writing, English grammar 
and geography, and is familiar with the fundamental 
principles of arithmetic. 

Massachusetts, New York and Illinois are the three 
States which require similar evidence of age, and in 
which the administration of the law is centralized. 
These three States surpass all the others in the effi- 
ciency of child labor regulation. The Pennsylvania 
Child Labor Committee for these reasons urged the 
certificate feature of the bill and claimed that such a 
statute would come to be regarded in its effect as the 
most radical measure demanded of the Legislature of 
1905, so far as children are concerned. 

Second in importance is the clause which extends 
protection beyond the factory children to all children 
except those engaged in domestic labor, farm labor or 
coal mining. Never before have the telegraph com- 
panies, the express companies, the mercantile estab- 
lishments, except a limited number, hotel keepers, 
theater managers, milk men and hucksters been held 
responsible for employing children of school age, and 
employing them all hours of the day or night, and as 
many hours as suited their convenience. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the messenger service is the best 
sort of preparatory school for commitment to the 
House of Refuge. Pittsburg and Philadelphia court 
officers raise one voice in denunciation of the messen- 
ger service. The new law prohibits the employment 
of boys in this service under fourteen years, and also 
prohibits the employment of boys under sixteen on 
night shifts. The prohibition of the smallest boys as 
pages in theaters and as bell boys in hotels is another 
gain of great importance; but the prohibition which 
the new law imposes in regard to night work is, un- 
fortunately, of value in comparatively a small num- 
ber of industries which employ children at night. 
The law was so amended as to exclude children in 
glass houses and foundries from this prohibition. It 
is in these industries that night work is most extensive 
and at the same time the heaviest. Nothing less than 
the self-interest of the owners of these industries 
would induce opposition to legislation of such vital 
importance to the welfare of the future citizens. 
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No change was made in regard to the hours per 
day or per week. Children of fourteen years may 
still be employed twelve hours per day and sixty per 
week. The friends of these children look forward to 
the next Legislature, when these hours, which cannot 
be defended socially or economically, will be attacked. 

For the special class of children which it affects, 
the new mining law is as important as the factory law. 
No child hereafter can legally be employed in or 
around an anthracite mine without having secured a 
certificate from the school authorities, and must also 
produce the same evidence of age which is required 
of children working in factories and other establish- 
ments. It prohibits the employment of children in 
mines under sixteen years of age, and on breakers or 
around mines under fourteen years of age. The law, 
in every respect, is an admirable measure. 

The new child labor enactments are, theoretically, 
of the greatest importance. It remains for the peo- 
ple of the State to say of what practical importance 
they shall be. The new certificate feature is a guar- 
antee of integrity of administration up to a certain 
point. Under the old law, when false swearing of 
parents was the rule rather than the exception, and 
the false as well as the true affidavit constituted the 
child’s working certificate, a knowledge of adminis- 
tration of the law was impossible; but, with the new 
safeguards thrown around the issue of certificates, it 
will be perfectly practical for societies and individuals 
interested in the children to detect infractions of the 
law. 

Those interested in protecting working children can 
secure from the Factory Inspector, or the Pennsylva- 
nia Child Labor Committee, the text of the new law, 
as well as samples of certificates which all children are 
required to obtain and which must be on file in the 
offices of employers during the child’s employment; 
or duplicates of these certificates can be consulted in 
the offices of the Superintendents of Schools, in dis- 
tricts having school superintendents. In other dis- 
tricts, correspondence can be had with the Factory 
Inspector, who, by means of the duplicate certificates, 
will be able to inform inquirers whether the proper 
certificate was issued to the child, as well as the con- 
tents of the certificate. 


EDWARD SHAW’S NINETIETH BIRTHDAY. 


[From the Daily Palladium of Richmond, Ind., of Fourth 
month 30th, we take the following account of the joint celebra- 
tion of the birthday of our friend, Edward Shaw, and of his 
friend, Isaac Jenkinson.] 

On the 29th Isaac Jenkinson and Edward Shaw 
jointly observed their birthdays by a dinner at the 
Westcott Hotel, which was given by Mr. Jenkinson. 
Mr. Shaw was ninety years of age yesterday, and 
Mr. Jenkinson passed the eightieth milestone. Be- 
sides other guests at the birthday feast were George 
Smith, aged eighty-five years, and William Bradbury, 
aged seventy-nine and a half years, the “ baby” 
member of this prominent quartette of pioneer resi- 
dents of Richmond. 

The dinner on the part of Mr. Jenkinson was a 
return compliment to Mr. Shaw, who last year en- 
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tertained his old friend, on the occasion of their 
birthdays, by a dinner at Mr. Shaw’s home on North 
Fifteenth Street. No two men in Richmond are bet- 
ter known than Mr. Jenkinson and Mr. Shaw, and 
their many friends showered congratulations on 
them yesterday. “I never felt better in my life than 
I do at the present time,” said Mr. Jenkinson, and 
his looks bore out his statement. Mr. Shaw, despite 
his advanced age, is hale and hearty, and is enjoying 
the fruits of a well-spent life. 

Isaac Jenkinson learned the tanner’s trade from 
his father, later practiced law, and became editor of 
the Fort Wayne News. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War he raised a regiment and was going to take the 
field with it, but was dissuaded by Governor Morton, 
who told him he could do his country more good with 
the pen than with the sword, so during the trying 
days of the great conflict he continued as editor of 
the News, having many narrow escapes from death at 
the hands of the “ Copperheads,” who sought his life 
for articles against them that appeared in the News. 

Mr. Jenkinson was one of the Indiana Presidential 
electors who voted for Lincoln, and he carried the 
vote of the Indiana delegation to Washington. Dur- 
ing President Grant’s administration he served as 
United States consul-general at Glasgow, Scotland, 
for eight years. On his return to America he re- 
sumed his position as editor of the Fort Wayne News. 
A short time afterwards he came to Richmond and 
purchased the Palladium, after being identified with 
which for several years he retired from active busi- 
ness. 

Edward Shaw was born at Cincinnati, April 29th, 
1815. He also learned the tanner’s trade. For many 
years he and his brother, Thomas, operated a large 
tannery at Spring Valley, Ohio, which they subse- 
quently exchanged for 600 acres of Western land. 
In 1859 Mr. Shaw and his brother moved to Wayne 
County, Indiana, and engaged in farming, but on the 
death of his brother he moved into Richmond, about 
1863, and manufactured and sold in large quantities 
Shaw’s Railroad Liniment. Mr. Shaw continued ‘in 
this business up to a few years ago, and was known 
all over this part of Indiana, traveling about from 
town to town and through the populous country dis- 
tricts with his horse and wagon selling his liniment. 
Mr. Shaw has the honor of being the oldest member 
of the North A Street Hicksite Friends’ Church, of 
which he was overseer for years. He was influential 
in securing the First-day school in connection with 
the church, and was for several years its superin- 
tendent. 


THE COMING PEACE CONGRESS AT 
. LUCERNE. 


The international arbitration and peace gatherings 
which are to occur this season give promise of being 
among the most notable which have ever been held. 
The movement has acquired such force that it now 
commands almost universal attention and sympathy. 
The great meetings of last year at Boston and St. 
Louis, conspicuously successful as they were, were 
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not the last word on the subject. They only laid 
broader and deeper the foundations for much larger 
things hereafter. 

Of the three great international peace meetings in 
Europe this year the first will be the twenty-second 
Conference of the International Law Association 
opening at Christiania on the 4th of September. We 
call this a peace conference, because the Association, 
though dealing with many phases of international 
law, really though only indirectly related to the 
peace cause, has always made arbitration one of the 
leading subjects of its deliberations. The Christiania 
Conference will be attended by a considerable num- 
ber of the most eminent jurists and publicists of 
Europe and America, and will be marked with that 
sort of success which always attends any interna- 
tional meeting held under the auspices of the progres- 
sive government of Norway. 

The Conference of the Interparliamentary Union, 
the second of these gatherings, will be held in Brus- 
sels not far from the time of the Christiania meeting 
of the International Law Association, perhaps after- 
wards, though possibly the last week in August. 
The council of the Union meets this month in Brus- 
sels, to decide upon the date of the meeting and to 
map out the program. The subjects that will be 
considered at the Conference will be the urgency of 
reduction of armaments, a general treaty of obliga- 
tory arbitration among the nations, and the establish- 
ment of an international congress to meet at stated 
periods for the discussion of international questions. 
This latter subject has suddenly come to the front in 
international thought as one of the utmost moment, 
and the Interparliamentary Conference will deal with 
it this year much more thoroughly than it did last 
September at St. Louis. The prospect now is that 
several of the South American parliaments will this 
year for the first time be represented in the Confer- 
ence, and that will add greatly to the interest and 
significance of the occasion. 

The third of these gatherings—to which we wish 
to call special attention—will be that of the Four- 
teenth International Peace Congress, which will open 
at Lucerne on the 19th of September in the Bloch 
Museum, and continue its sessions for five days. 
The Peace Bureau at Berne, the General Swiss Peace 
Society, and the local society at Lucerne are making 
extensive preparations to render this, if possible, the 
most impressive peace congress ever held. The at- 
tendance from all parts of Europe will be large and 
influential, for the tide of arbitration and peace has 
been running high in the European states all the year. 

It is important that the delegation from the United 
States should also be a large one. We owe it to our- 
selves, and to the record which our country has held 
in the movement, to make it so. Our territory is 
larger than the whole of Europe, exclusive of Russia. 
Europe sent us more than a hundred delegates to the 
Boston Congress last autumn. We ought to send at 
least that number, or double as many, to Lucerne. 
Out of the more than nine hundred Americans who 
came to the Boston Congress, we ought easily to 

make up a party of a hundred to go to this Congress. 
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Several persons have already announced their inten- 
tion of going over specially for the:Congress, and it 
is expected that a considerable number of travelers 
and of delegates to the Religious Congress at Geneva 
and to other conferences will make a special effort to 
get to Lucerne. 

Our friends can well afford to make extra sacrifices 
this year in order to get to the Congress. It isa 
moment of supreme importance in the history of the 
peace movement, and the voice that is uttered at 
Lucerne ought to be made so full and commanding 
that it will stir all Europe from side to side as it has 
never been stirred, against the colossal evil that is 
steadily eating away the Old World’s vitals and 
spreading its baneful influence over all the rest of the 
world.— Advocate of Peace. 








MARKET STREET MEETING HOUSE. 

An interesting historical picture has recently 
come to light in the Coates family, which it is be- 
lieved shows a part of the interior of one of the 
meeting houses at the corner of Market and Second 
Streets, [Philadelphia], perhaps that built in 1695 
and removed in 1755. 

This picture is painted on glass, twelve by fifteen 
inches in size, and is apparently in a meeting room in 
which the ceiling ran up to the roof. This makes it 
probable that the room shown was in the meeting 
house which was removed in 1755, and indicates that 
the picture was painted before that date. 

The ministers’ gallery and second gallery, as we 
are accustomed to eall it, are both well depicted, and 
the scene represented is apparently that just after 
breaking up of meeting. Three figures are shown, 
one of them about eight inches in height, and the 
others of somewhat shorter men. The first is just 
descending from the gallery, and holding out his right 
hand as if to shake hands with some one on the floor 
of the meeting. He is dressed in drab clothes, with a 
very long coat, knee breeches, and buckles on his 
shoes. He is without hat, but has a large wig, which 
overlaps his shoulders, The other two figures are 
standing in the ministers’ gallery, facing each other 
and shaking hands. Both have canes, and their cloth- 
ing appears somewhat darker than that of the other 
figure, though of similar style. Both are wearing 
large hats with drooping brims, and possibly wigs. 

The picture is in admirable state of preservation, 
most of the colors being bright, and fairly fresh, and 
the faces so well depicted as to be easily recognizable 
by any person who had known them. 

The picture is one of rare interest and value from 
a historical point of view. 

I have been unable to obtain any clue to who the 
persons represented are. There was formerly at- 
tached to the picture a written description, but in the 
course of time this has disappeared, and it is feared 
that the information it contained is irrecoverably 
lost.—George Vaux, in The Friend (Phila.). 





A faint heart is the consequence of a feeble faith. 
— Massillon. 





KEEP THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Those who are most deeply interested in the future 
of their own denomination are taking anxious account 
of the available resources. They count up the num- 
ber of members, they estimate the value of the church 
property, they watch for signs of revival, they study 
the prevailing doctrinal tendencies, but they too often 
forget the greatest of all the visible resourees—the 
continuous supply of new lives, which renew the 
church and give fresh power to humanity. There can 
be no more important problem than that of winning 
and keeping those who are given to us by birth. The 
churches that know best how to do that are the ones 
which have the greatest future promise, because a 
church which can carry its own children into a genu- 
ine religious life will be the one which will be most 
likely to make a powerful appeal to other young peo- 
ple in the neighborhood. 

The work of winning and keeping the children 
must begin in the family. If fathers and mothers are 
passive and unconcerned the greatest opportunity of 
giving the child a religious bent will be lost. The 
earliest years are the most important ones. The 
plastic life is easily impressed and often the entire at- 
titude toward religion is settled before the child 
comes much under the influence of the organized 
Church. Parents themselves have to a great extent 
the future of the Church in their own hands. Chil- 
dren know, almost by intuition, what their parents 
care for most, and they soon feel and catch the drift 
of home influences. Our first practical conclusion is: 
The best way to make good Friends of our children is 
to make the parents genuine Friends. 

But the Church has also a very important part in 
settling the final religious attitude of children and 
young people. To a certain point children go with 
their parents. They think as the parents think and 
they form their ideals largely upon the models which 
are constantly before them in the home. Neverthe- 
less, there comes a period sooner or later when they 
begin to question and think for themselves. They 
have certain needs of mind and soul which seem to 
them very important, and it is never safe to ignore 
these needs. They hear religion widely discussed. 
Thev do much thinking. They listen to a great va- 
riety of lectures and they learn of other forms of re- 
ligion besides the one into which they were brought 
by the accident of birth. Now comes the critical test. 
Can the Church of their birth continue to satisfy them 
and can it draw them into living relation with itself? 
Can it minister to the higher life of its young people 
so that they will say with clear insight, “ Thy religion 
shall be my religion and thy God shall be my God ”? 
This is one of the greatest tests of the power of a re- 
ligious denomination. Friends have thought alto- 
gether too little of such questions in the past. They 
have tacitly assumed that the children were bound to 
take what satisfied the fathers and mothers, and they 
made little effort to appreciate the point of view, or 
inner needs of the life in its formation stages. We 
are just waking up to the real situation, and we are 
discovering that one of our large tasks is that of mak- 
ing our own religion grip the hearts and lives of our 
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offspring, in short, that there are deep problems even 
in birthright membership, if the Church does its 
duty. Our young people will not drift into Quaker- 
ism, they will not make powerful Friends just from 
the law of heredity. They must be definitely won 
over by the positive influences of their families and 
by the powerful appeal of the Church upon them. 
They will be kept in the end and will be turned into 
spiritual timber because they discover that their own 
Chureh “speaks to their condition ” and furnishes 
them a real spiritual home. The second conclusion, 
then, is: If we expect to make good Friends of our 
young people we must minister to their actual needs 
and make them feel that there is no better place to 
get their souls fed than in the meeting to which they 
belong.—The American Friend. 


HELPS IN OLD TESTAMENT STUDY. 

The revised and much enlarged edition of Presi- 
dent William R. Harper’s “ The Priestly Element in 
the Old Testament” (Constructive Bible Studies: 
College Series; Univ. of Chi. Press. $1.00) is a most 
valuable and meaty work. It is not a text book, nor 
merely a syllabus, but rather a guide or aid, often to 
original, and always to individually constructive his- 
torical work. Constant examination of sources, re- 
search, is the first and last demand on the student, 
and herein consists its rare merit and helpfulness. 
Alluring vistas open on every hand and something 
which well simulates the joy of real discovery awaits 
upon many a hinted examination of the much read 
but little understood Old Testament books. 

The book consists of seven parts, four to seven, in- 
clusive, with the appendixes, being the new material 
added in this edition. Part one is a systematic state- 
ment of the scope of the priestly element in the Old 
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It remains the moral duty of every strong and capa- 
ble person (whether in individualist or communist so- 
ciety) to render to society service exceeding the value 
of what he or she consumes. For, if the strong and 
capable fail to do this, the burden of doing a too heavy 
share in proportion to their ability must necessarily 
fall on those weaker and less capable. It is the 
neglect of this plain duty (and the fact that the com- 
plexity of modern society hides from men’s perception 
the evils caused by the sloth and luxury among the 
rich) that evokes those attacks on private property, 
which are being formulated ever more and more 
trenchantly by moralists and thinkers, and echoed 7 
more and more fiercely by Socialists and Anarchists. . 
—Aylmer Maude. 
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AT TABLE-SETTING. 


For the table-setting 
Fewer are the places, 

Fewer round the table 
Grow the children’s faces. 






















Changes, changes, changes 
Life and Death are bringing; 
Sore my soul misgives me, 
Fears my heart are wringing. 






















Otherwise I fancied 
As I hushed their weeping; 

Otherwise I fancied 
= As I watched them sleeping. 












Small, we kept them near us, 
Thou and I together; 

Hard the task without thee, 
Lonely the endeavor. 










Round the board so crowded 
Wider grow the spaces, 





Testament; part two covers the history of the priest- 
ly element, or of worship; part three is a comparative 
study of the laws and usages of worship; parts four 
to six, inclusive, pertain to the literature of worship 
and outline respectively, the legal, historical and 
hymnal literature (Psalms); part seven considers the 
permanent value of the priestly element. 

No one should go to the book for a connected and 
“readable ” treatment of the subject; that is not its 
purpose. It is made up very largely of outlines, ques- 
tions and pregnant suggestions, accompanied by ex- 
haustive marginal references, with recommendations 
for constructive work, and very full lists of literature 
to be consulted here and there and everywhere 
throughout the work. Dr. Harper’s careful and ad- 
mirable scholarship is apparent all through. The 
work is thoroughly up to date and witrammeled by 
theological bias or apologetics. The appendixes con- 
sist of the vocabulary of worship in Hebrew, Greek 
and English, classified lists of important books for 
reference and the more recent literature (since 1901). 
One noticeable typographical error on page 47 makes 
the date of Nehemiah’s return “ 44 B. C.” 












For the table-setting 
Fewer are the places. 






—Evangeline Metheny, in the Atlantic. 









BIRTHS. 


PASCHALL.—At Holly Oak, Del., Second month 14th, 1905, 
to Henry Morris and Katharine Aldrich Paschall, a son, who is 
named Henry Morris Paschall, Jr. 


PHIPPS.—At Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on Fourth month 23d, 1905, 
to William Passmore and Martha W. Dilworth Phipps, a son, 
who has been named William Levis Phipps. 























SELLERS.—At Swarthmore, Pa., on Fourth month 27th, 
1905, to Richard C. and Anna A. Sellers, a daughter, who is 
named Marjorie Sellers. 


















DEATHS. 


BOND.—At the Friends’ Home, Norristown, Pa., Fifth month 
Ist, 1905, Charles Bond, in his 86th year; a member of War- 
minster Preparative and Horsham Monthly Meeting, and for 
many years a highly esteemed minister of the Society of 
Friends. He is survived by his wife, Rachel W. Bond, who is 
also a well-known minister, and by four children. 

Charles Bond was born in Salem County, N. J. He moved to 
Johnsville, Bucks County, Pa., in 1860, where he lived for 
thirty-eight years. He was much interested in the various 
forms of philanthropic work that appeal to Friends, and 
did what he could for the promotion of peace, the up- 
* lifting of the colored people, and the advancement of tem- 















There are moments when great powers are more 
forceful than we can feel, great truths are truer for 
us than we can know. 
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perance. His vocal ministry was earnest and helpful, and 
his upright, kindly life was more eloquent than words. At his 
funeral in Warminster Meeting House, Anna M. Ormsby and 
others bore fitting testimony of faithfulness in well doing. 


E. L. 


DE PEEL.—At his late residence, near Clearwater, Antelope 
County, Neb., Fourth month 24th, 1905, after a short, but se- 
vere illness from neuritis, Michael A. De Peel, in the 65th year 
of his age; a member of Genoa Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
He was born in Canada in the year 1840, and in 1868 he married 
Catharine, daughter of James Pound, becoming at this time a 
member of the Society of Friends, of which he remained a con- 
sistent member, devoting much of his time and labor to reform 
work, particularly to the cause of temperance. He moved his 
family to Lancaster County, Nebraska, in 1882, and remained 
on his farm near Bennet until six years ago, when he moved 
to his late home. 

During his married life six children were born to them, of 
which four now survive. Of him it may be truly said, he 
“hath rested from his labors, and his works do follow him.” 


SHOURDS.—In Philadelphia, Fifth month 15th, 1905, 
Thompson Shourds, in his 72d year. He was for fifty years as- 
sociated in membership with the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia (Race Street) and for many years an overseer 
and a beloved elder therein. He was president of the Central 
Soup Society of Philadelphia, and until quite recently was 
treasurer of the Mutual Aid Association of Friends. 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


We have the following from Oklahoma: 

“We want to hear from at least 500 readers of INTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL who would like to send their paper each week 
after they have read it to where it would do great good. Some 
4,000 poor families on our mission field need and would 
appreciate good literature. Write me to-day, enclosing stamp 
to partly pay the expense of correspondence. Send no papers 
until you hear from me. Address Mrs. B. A. Loving, Persim- 
mon, O. T.” 


The Board of Managers and Trustees of the Home for Desti- 
tute Colored Children, Philadelphia, will hold their annual 
meeting and celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of their incor- 
poration on the lawn of the Home, Fifty-fourth and Berks 
Streets, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 29th. Between 
the hours of 2.30 and 4.30 a stage will run from Fifty-second 
Street Station, P. R. R., to the Home. A cordial invitation to 
be present is extended to all who are interested in work among 
the colored people. 


The Joshua Lippincott Fellowship of Swarthmore College has 
been awarded for the ensuing year to Lewis Fussell, son of 
Henry Fussell, of Media, Pa. This will entitle him to a year’s 
study at some university in this country or Europe in his 
chosen line of work, physics, of which he is at present instruc- 
tor at Swarthmore. He was graduated from Swarthmore with 
the degree of B.S. in 1902. The following year he did post- 
graduate work and assisted in the laboratory, taking his M.S. 
in 1903. He was then appointed assistant in physics. In the 
summer of 1904 he studied at Cornell, attending the summer 
school, and, on returning to Swarthmore in the fall, was ap- 
pointed instructor. While holding the fellowship he will pursue 
advanced electric work. He has not yet announced where he 
will study. 


The Junior Conference Class of Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
First-day School has sent out its final circular for the year, 
announcing its activities for the remaining term of the school 
and for the summer months, as follows: 

Fifth month 21st.—Menno Simons; points of difference be- 
tween the Mennonites and Quakers; the Mennonite movement. 

Fifth month 28th.—The last day of the term; a review of 
our work of the past five months. 

Second annual meeting. Entertainment, refreshments and 
elass business. This will probably be on the 24th. Announce- 
ment of detail will be made on the 21st. 

Picnic at Abington on Sixth month 10th. Every one wanted 
present. Race Street school goes with us, and we’re figuring 
upon sports and plenty of fun for all. 
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We want the class to be a positive factor in our First-day 
School work, but it cannot be more than the individual mem- 
bers will make it. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ SOCIAL MEETING. 


The Literature and Social Section of Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association will hold its next and last regular meet- 
ing for the present season on the 22d of this month in the 
Auditorium, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, at 8 p.m. The 
program for the evening will include a review of the lives of 
a number of our Quaker poets in connection with some 
of their works. A quartet from the Swarthmore College Glee 
Club is expected to be present, who will furnish the musical 
program. A social hour and light refreshments will follow. All 
are invited to be present. 


The committee in charge has arranged to hold the first of 
the summer meetings on the 24th of Sixth month. The plan is 
to take the 2.55 p.m. train from Broad Street Station to Allen’s 
Lane, on the Germantown & Chestnut Hill Branch, and walk 
from there down the Wissahickon Creek, stopping on the way 
to eat supper. The walk will not be over four miles in length. 
Further notice will be given in these columns. 

F. R. Super, Chairman. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


President and Mrs. Swain entertained the Senior Class at 
their home on the evening of Third-day, Fifth month 11th. 

On Fourth-day afternoon President and -Mrs. Swain held a 
reception in the college parlors in honor of the Hon. and Mrs. 
John W. Foster. In the evening Mr. Foster addressed a large 
audience in Parrish Hall, his subject being, “America’s Obliga- 
tion to the Orient.” He spoke again to the student body in 
collection the following morning. 


A Schiller memorial was held in Parrish Hall on Fifth-day 
morning, conducted by Dr. Battin. Dr. Appleton and Prof. 
Bronk made short addresses. Elizabeth Hall played “ Wilhelm 
Tell.” Frieda Craig read Schiller’s “The Song of the Bell,” 
and Elsie Hoyt read from Carlyle about Schiller. Prof. Hayes 
read an original poem, written for the occasion, which was as 
follows: 


Above the dreaming thunders of Beethoven, 
Above the Minnesingers’ joyous throng, 

One Poet chants for me his golden numbers— 
Schiller, the tenderest heart of German song. 


Not Heine’s wistful charm and lyric feeling, 
Not Goethe’s mighty muse serene and strong, 
Can e’er surpass my memoried affection 
For Schiller, tenderest heart of German song. 


O student-days of mine long-lost forever, 
Let me not do your memory the wrong 

Now to forget that kindly friend you gave me— 
Schiller, the tenderest heart of German song! 


At a meeting of the Historico-Political conference, held on 
Fifth-day afternoon, Dr. Brooks presented a review of Robert 
d’Humiere’s “ Through Isle and Empire.” 


In the evening of Fifth-day the Sophomore-Freshmen ora- 
torical contest for the “ President’s Prize ” took place in Parrish 
Hall. The Sophomore team was composed of Mary North, 
Clematine Hulburt, George Henrie, Amos Peasley and Pauline 
Durnall; the Freshmen team of Nellie Davidson, Dwight Row- 
lands, William Wilbur, Grace Maxwell and Elsie Love. The 
Sophomores were successful in the contest. 


On Seventh-day morning Mrs. Swain sailed for England, 
where she will be joined by President Swain after the close of 
the college year. 


In the evening the Inter-Scholastic oratorical contest for the 
Phi Kappa Psi prizes occurred in Parrish Hall. The first place 
was won by the Haverford Grammar School; the second by 


George School, and the third by the Swarthmore Preparatory 
School. 


The Joshua Lippincott Fellowship of $450, founded by How- 
ard W. Lippincott, A.B., of the Class of 1875, in memory of 
his father, was awarded to Louis A. Fussell, who graduated in 
1902, and who for the past three years has been a graduate 
student and assistant in physics in Swarthmore College. 

There are 246 students in the college; 126 men and 120 
women. There are 33 candidates for graduation. is Gs. Be 
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GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


The Whittier Literary Society held a regular meeting Fifth 
month 6th. The program was as follows: Recitation, “ Spelling 
Down,” Horace Jenkins; piano duet, Lucille Gawthrop, William 
Jenkins; Recitation, “ The Second Table,” Clyde Chase; piano 
duet, Wiliam Jenkins, Leigh Pownall; recitation, “ A Relent- 
ing Mob,” Helen Woodward; recitation, “A Fool’s Prayer,” 
Charles Kennedy; piano solo, Leigh Pownall; “ Whittier Green- 
leaf,” read by its editor, Mary Musser; recitation, “ Thoughts 
for a Discouraged Farmer,” William Ring. After a short in- 
termission, a play, “ A Good Dinner,” was given by six members 
of the society. 

Fourth month 22d, Frank C. Ball, of Quakertown, Pa., gave 
an interesting talk before the Science Club on the subject 
“Grasses.” He had recently given a large collection of the 
grasses of Bucks County to the school and spoke of the differ- 
ent varieties found in the county. : 

James B. Green, ’06, our representative in the oratorical con- 
test held at Swarthmore Fifth month 13th, was awarded sec- 
ond place by the judges. This is the same place that George 
School received last year in the contest. M. A. G. 





FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

PasapeNA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Fourth month 17th, 1905, in the G. A. R. 
Hall. The meeting was opened by the reading of the 18th 
chapter of St. Luke. Henry Gawthrop read a paper entitled, 
“Are We Mystics ?” That George Fox was a mystic, a man 
who recognized the relation of God to man, who felt the con- 
sciousness of the presence of God in man, we are sure, but the 
question as to whether Friends of the present day are mystics, 
must be decided by each individual for himself. Self-reliance 
is not enough. Only by experience can there be a full con- 
sciousness of the light. Anna Vaughan said that the hunger- 
ing and thirsting of the human soul for the light is a proof of 
the presence of God. Edward Coale said that no one can find 
a higher standard than to follow out his own conviction of 
right. The divine light comes to us each one individually. 
There is just as much divine inspiration in the world to-day as 
there ever was. We must grow gradually to our conception of 
God. Temptations are not put in our way which strength is 
not given us to overcome if we will honestly try to walk in 
the right path. Edward Taylor read William T. Ellis’s article 
from the Philadelphia Press on the “ General Secretary.” Ed- 
ward Coale advised us to confer together as to our especial 
needs, and to send a statement of them to be read at the meet- 
ing of the Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Princi- 
ples. Friend Lownes urged our continuing our organization 
here. Charles Lewis said that this was a crisis in our organiza- 
tion, as so many Friends who have been a help to us during 
the winter are about to leave us. Sentiments were given, and 
after a brief silence we adjourned to meet again Fourth month 
30th, at the home of Jane Moore, Long Beach. 


Mary S. Howe t, Assistant Clerk. 





CHESTER, Pa.—The Friends’ Association held a regular meet- ; 


ing at the meeting house, Fifth month 12th, 1905. Jennie M. 
West read the 6th chapter of Galatians. Oscar Stevenson read 
a most interesting account of current events, after which com- 
ments were made on the leading subjects. A beautifully ren- 
dered recitation was given by Irvanna Wood entitled, “ Grand- 
father’s Story.” Charles Palmer read a paper on “ Friends in 
War Time,” which brought forth discussion in regard to the 
ninth query. One Friend remarked that no true Quaker could 
enlist in the army or navy under any circumstances; another 
person thought if any felt it to be his conscientious duty to 
engage in warfare, as some Friends did at the time of our Civil 
War, that such, if they made proper acknowledgment to their 
monthly meeting, should not be regarded as offenders of the 
Discipline. Lillian H. Maris responded to a referred question 


as to “How many branches of Friends are there, and how did ' 


they arise?” Another question was discussed by Lewis 
Palmer, “ How can a member of meeting proceed in marriage 
with one who is not a member?” Our association work for 
this year will close with next meeting in Sixth month, which 
it was agreed should be of a social nature. On the whole, we 
believe the meetings of this organization during the past win- 
ter have been very helpful in promoting Friendly unity and in- 
terest among us. 


Saran B. FLitcrart, Cor. Sec. 





MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of William L. Biddle on Fourth month 22d, 1905. The 


president called the meeting to order. Twenty-eight members 
responded to roll-call. The literary exercises were opened by 
Elizabeth A. Scott by reading a portion of the Discipline. A 
very interesting sketch of the life of Lucretia Mott was given 
by Hannah W. Black. S. Anna Biddle gave an interesting read- 
ing, followed by some well-chosen current topics given by 
Joanna Shreve. Mabelle E. Harvey then gave a recitation, 
followed by a voluntary recitation by Dorothy Deacon. The 
meeting then adjourned to meet at the home of Amos E. Har- 
vey on Fifth month 27th, 
BESSIE E. BUNTING, Secretary. 





BysBerry, PA.—The Fifth month meeting of Byberry Friends’ 
Association was held on the 7th with a somewhat smaller at- 
tendance than usual. Gertrude Tomlinson read the 19th Psalm 
after the meeting convened, and also read the last meeting’s 
minutes. In response to an appeal in the association for cloth- 
ing to send to the Southern schools made a few months back, 
two barrels and one box had been sent to the Schofield School, 
and at this time a letter of thanks for these donations was 
read. The program for the day was opened by Martha Haw- 
kins reading “The Two Angels.” Arabella Carter gave a talk 
on the question, “ What has Byberry Friends’ Association done 
in five years ?” She dwelt briefly on the early days of the as- 
sociation, and the work done in fixing up the old graveyard 
attached to the meeting grounds; the original papers prepared, 
which have been read at other meetings; work done along 
philanthropic lines; the a of the Bible Class this spring; 
in fact, the forming of a Friendly center where all are welcome, 
whereby the members of the association and the community 
have been benefited. She felt the success of this five-year-old 
organization proved its need, as an auxiliary to the meeting, 
wherein the younger element may find a chance to work, since 
the meetings are not held at a time when that life-giving part 
of the Society can attend and work. Comments were made by 
Edwin K. Bonner and Rachel Johnson, following which Sarah 
Ivins recited “The Great Teacher.” A current topic review 
was given by Ellwood Shoemaker, in which he dwelt on occur- 
rences of interest in the world at large. One member felt it 
was encouraging to note that two young people took part in the 
day’s program who had never done so before, thus gathering 
new material. After a short silence the meeting adjourned. 

Byberry, Pa. 





PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held in the Auditorium Fifth month 8th. 

Louise L. Haviland, of Purchase, N. Y., read a paper entitled 
“The Faith We Live By,” which called forth many expressions 
of appreciation. 

The Association then listened with a great deal of interest 
to a paper prepared by Professor James S. Hiatt, of George 
School, on “The Spirit of Nature in the Poetry of Words- 
worth.” Wordsworth’s awakening to the deeper significance 
of life was compared to that of George Fox, and much similar- 
ity was shown between the two. 


EmiLy W. Incraw, Secretary. 





Easton, Mp.—At the home of Robert L. Kemp a meeting of 
the Third Haven Young Friends’ Association was held Fifth 
month 10th, 1905. 

Henry Shreve led a discussion on “ What should be the atti- 
tude of the government on peace, war and arbitration?” He 
thought that it should be in harmony with the wishes of the 
majority of the electors chosen by the people. As a means of 
dispensing with warfare between nations, Guion Miller suggest- 
ed that a court of justice might be established, with rules to 
this effect: That if one country enters into warfare, the forces 
of all the others be combined to subdue it. With such a plan 
no one nation would dare to take up arms, and all nations 
would be saved the expense of such large standing armies. 

Charlotte White read a selection from Trine’s “ In Tune with 
the Infinite,” and J. Edward T. Miller recited Longfellow’s 
poem, “'The Warden of the Cinque Ports.” 

“Indian Poetry and Customs” was entertainingly handled 
by Guion Miller. As attorney of the Iroquois Confederation 
of Indians (or People of the Long House), he was able to give 
many personal incidents in connection with this particular 
tribe. Especially interesting was an account of the conferring 
of membership by these Indians upon his grandfather, Benja- 
min Hallowell, who had won confidence by his philanthropic 
work among them. 

The Iroquois Indians give the credit for their great strength 
and success to their women, whom they hold in highest regard, 
and who participate in their councils, great and small. 

With sentiments and a short silence, the meeting was ad- 
journed. CHARLOTTE WHITE, Secretary pro tem. 
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SPIRITUAL COMFORT. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XX. 


Text, John, xvi., 7. Bible reading, John, xiv. 


“The warm influence of God’s spirit ” and “ the comfortable 
shinings of his Light ” are terms often used by Robert Barclay 
and his contemporaries among Friends. These expressions in- 
dicate a tendency which followed the guidance of the Spirit, 
which became increasingly characteristic as the Society came 
more and more under the quietistic influences of Mysticism.1 

This spiritual guidance brought to some enlightenment, to 
others comfort; that is, some found enlightenment the 
goal, while others found peace and comfort the end. This 
dies not mean that both experiences were not com- 
mon to the same person, but it does mean that the Society 
yielded to two distinct influences; one tested the validity of 
the spiritual experience by the sense of inward peace and satis- 
faction which followed; the other tested it by the witness it 
found in the hearts of others, by the setting it received in the 
minds of other men, by the confirmation it found in the writ- 
ings of others, in traditions of Quakerism and in the authority 
of the Scriptures. 

These two tendencies mark no division among Friends so 
much as a divergence of attitude, which is a usual psycholog- 
ical result of a dependence upon the inward monitor. The one 
tendency approached Mysticism, inwardness, exclusiveness, 
self-satisfaction, inward peace and comfort; the other inclined 
toward philanthropy, mission work, evangelism, social improve- 
ment, the fulfillment of the Spirit’s longings in the lives of 
others. 

Since Quaker Christianity is not so much a creed as a life, 
their lives have tended more or less in one or the other of the 
above directions. It is true that both tendencies have been 
found in the same individual, as was the case with George 
Fox, but the Society as a whole has experienced a strain, akin 
to division, resulting from them. 

In Robert Barclay both tendencies are found, with a stron 
leaning toward Luther’s conception that the Scriptures an 
“certain cogent reasons” are the final arbiters and tests of 
spiritual guidance. In Isaac Pennington both tendencies are 
found, with a strong leaning toward the conclusiveness that 
comes from inner satisfaction.2 

Those that have experienced an indwelling spirit making 
for righteousness, a presence not of man, and different from his 
psychic endowments, have experienced peace, satisfaction, still- 
ress. 

This inward satisfaction has at times grown so strong among 
some that they have placed small value upon what is known 
as human attainments. Isaac Pennington says that “true 

ce is the stillness, the quietness, the satisfaction of the 
out in God, which floweth from and with the spirit of life 
in the soul, that is subject to Christ.” The tendency before us 
is the emphasis upon that “ which floweth with,” in distinction 
from that “which floweth from, the spirit of life.” 

This is well expressed by the same writer when he says: 
“TI who have long been desolate and forsaken have now found 
favor in the eyes of my beloved, and my heart feeleth that I 
am his, and he mine.” 3 

This is carried to the confines of Mysticism, when he cries 
out, “And this my soul waits and crys after, even the full 
springing up of eternal love in my heart, and the swallowing of 
me wholly into it, and the bringing of my soul wholly forth in 
it, that the life of God in its own perfect sweetness may freely 
run forth through the vessel, and not be tinctured by the ves- 
sel, but perfectly tincture and change the vessel into its own 
nature.” 

Had Pennington’s thought stopped at the comma after the 
first word “ vessel,” he would have fulfilled the teachings of 
Quietistic Mysticism, but, being a true disciple of George Fox, 
he goes down into the shadow of the valley of Mysticism, that 
he may climb to the heights of Quakerism beyond. He is not 
content, as many that came after him have been, and as many 
of the Quietists have been, to merely rest in the comfort and 
satisfaction resulting from having the “ life of God in its own 

rfect sweetness” run freely through the vessel; he would 

ave the nature of the vessel changed; he knew a grafting of 
a new life into the old stock; this new life would receive the 
light that enlightens, would carry the glad tidings, the evangel, 
to the widow and the fatherless, to the lost sheep bleating on 
the mountains. This new life could go forth among men and 
find confirmed there what had been revealed in the soul. 

Pennington saw the children of men reading the truths of 
God on the bulletin board of history, tradition and rational 
research; he saw them gathered before the Scriptures as an 
open letter from a distant father, while he declared unto them 


that he had received a personal message, a letter endorsed to 
him, a telegram, a ’phone call direct to Isaac Pennington; that 
was to him more precious than anything gleaned from the pub- 
lic bulletin, or from tradition, or the writings of men, with 
that he came to test the truth of the public messages. He 
could not bring the personal message which he had received 
to public acceptation as the test of its validity. Its truth he 
declared was within itself. 

“The Light of life which God hath hid in the heart,” he 
writes, “. . doth not give knowledge to —s the vast, 
aspiring, comprehending wisdom of man, but living knowledge, 
to feed that which is quenched by him (man); which knowl. 
edge is given in the obedience, and is very sweet and precious 
to the state of him that knows how to feed upon it.”4 “. : 
There is an outward knowledge of the letter, and there is an 
inward mystical knowledge; and each of these have their 
warmth, and their freshness, and do nourish up the child (the 
seed of God within) and cause it to grow.” 

Pennington held that before this “inward mystica’ knowl- 
edge,” with the comfort and peace that followed could be at- 
tained, the human understanding, with its endowments, must 
be held in abeyance.5 

This has experienced a century of misinterpretation until 
many are prone to hold that one’s private judgment, and what 
is called conscientious convictions may be made the criterion of 
truth. 


REFERENCES.—1 See Lesson 4, on “ Quietism.” 2 Have mem- 
bers of the class make a study of Barclay’s method in contrast 
with that of Isaac Pennington. 3“ Works of Isaac Penning- 
ton,” vol. i., p. 604. 4 Ibid., vol. ii., p. 53. 5 Ibid., vol. i., p. 649. 








SWEET VALE OF COTOCTIN. 
[This poem was written for the Literary Society of Water- 
ford, Va., First month 16th, 1861, and read at the last meeting 
held before the outbreak of the Civil War. The writer was 


one of its helpful and interested members, and at that time the 
society was in a flourishing condition.] 


Sweet vale of Cotoctin, how dear are thy hills, 
Thy forests of verdure, thy streamlets, thy rills; 
How noble and grand are thy mountains of blue, 
So bold in their outline, so changing in hue! 


The eye loves to linger where shadows are seen 

To float o’er their sides with the sunlight between; 
So rich are thy pastures, when blessed with the rain, 
So fertile thy fields that are teeming with grain, 


That famine has never, no, never, been known 
To visit thy borders, or claim for her own 
One child of thy bosom, whate’er his degree 
In life may have been. Ever so may it be. 


Dear land of my birth! Thou hast deeply entwined 
Thyself with my heart, and each thought of my mind, 
The eye of thy son shall turn loving to thee 

When ever he roams o’er the land or the sea. 


*T were pleasant to know (when the trouble shall be) 
Thy soil was unpolluted, thy hearthstones all free; 
Thy sons unmolested by any but friends; 

Thy daughters as pure as the breeze that attends 


The heat of the summer, to soften its glow, 

As free, too, to linger, to come and to go. 

How sad is the thought that these fields may be made 
The prey of the spoiler, with war for his trade! 


These valleys and hills may resound with the tread 
Of armies that march o’er the dying and dead! 
And slaughter and blood may crimson the plain 
On which should be waving the rich golden grain. 


And brothers may meet in deadliest strife 

Who now are more dear to each other than life. 
The plagues of our country are claiming to be 
More loyal in heart than the sons of the free. 


And strife and contention are rending the band 
That binds in one nation the States of this land. 
Accursed be the hand that would sever a chain 
Which, broken asunder, would let them remain 
Diseordant in chaos, like planets in heaven 
Whenever the force of attraction is riven. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 
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JOHN WILHELM ROWNTREE. 
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I know not where among the hills of Heaven 


Thy sweet aspiring soul may climbing be; 
I only know how much of Joy and Beauty 


And shining Light went out of life with thee. 








GREAT COMPANIONS. 


J. R. H. 


TO THE NORMAL STUDENTS OF WEST CHESTER. 


I may not tell the envy 

Wherewith I look on you 

Whose foreheads feel the balmy touch 
Of life’s sweet morning dew. 


O might I once more wander 
The paths of golden youth, 
How fondly would I follow fast 
The master minds of Truth! 


Think of the great companions 
Who wait by your abode 
To point for your aspiring eyes 
The splendid shining road! 


There Dante in the distance 

Reaches a friendly hand 

To guide your wandering footsteps down 
Through his strange sombre land. 


There Emerson and Plato 

Will break for you the seal 

That sets your dreaming spirits free 
For God’s divine Ideal. 


And there is kindly Horace 

With deathless roses crowned, 

To bid you greet with blithe content 
This life’s uncertain round. 


There Mendelssohn with music 
And Burns with human tears 
Will lend a magic wistfulness 
To sweeten all your years. 


Great Newton will unravel 

The web of circumstance, 

And Coleridge lift the mystic veil 
From mortal change and chance. 


The holy peace of Wordsworth, 
High-hearted Shelley’s fire, 
Can fill the soul with melody 
And hope and pure desire; 


Dear Virgil’s gracious sadness 

And Omar’s pensive charm 

Make strong the heart’s imperial home 
*Gainst Mammon’s cheap alarm. 


For if unto these masters 

Ye give allegiance true, 

The shadows and the ills of life 
Will lightly fall on you. 


Eager and lovely spirits 

Who trod this mortal way,-— 

Still do they speak with voice divine 
From heaven’s eternal day. 


Their friendship is a virtue 
To lift the steadfast soul 

Above the seas of commonplace 
That round us endless roll. 


Then let their wondrous friendship 
Inspire your golden youth 
And turn your hearts forevermore 
To Beauty and to Truth! 


—John Russell Hayes, in The Amulet. 
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MY MOTHER’S OLD STEEL THIMBLE. 


I’ve been rummaging a casket, filled with relics of the past, 
And I turned them idly, one by one, until I found at last, 
Wrapped in a piece of homespun and laid away with care, 
The dingy old steel thimble that my mother used to wear. 


Oh! what a flood of memory sweeps in upon my soul, 

As the coarse and faded covering I carefully unroll, 

Till dim with dust of useless years, I see before me there, 
The battered old steel thimble that my mother used to wear. 


Rough with the toil of mother-love, in cheerless days of yore, 
It was the only ornament those dear hands ever wore, 

And I tenderly caress it as a treasure rich and rare, 

This precious old steel thimble that my mother used to wear. 


Companion of her widowhood, her faithful friend for years, 
Made sacred by her patient toil and sanctified by tears; 
No costly gem that sparkles on the hand of lady fair, 
Can mateh the old steel thimble that my mother used to wear. 


In a quiet little churchyard she has slumbered many a year, 
Yet in this holy hour I seem to feel her presence near, 

And I hear her benediction as I bow in grateful prayer 

And kiss the old steel thimble that my mother used to wear. 


The memory of that mother’s love shall be a beacon light, 

To guide my wayward footsteps in the path of truth and right, 
And the key that opens heaven’s door, if e’er I enter there, 
Will be the old steel thimble that my mother used to wear. 


Lucius Perry HILLs. 


MORAL IDEALISM IN POLITICS 


There is a period in the life of every man when he is an 
idealist. In the golden days of youth one loves man and be- 
lieves in him. Perfection is more than a word, it is the high 
standard of reality which shall be attained, and by it man shall 
be measured. Youth is generous and even prodigal. In poli- 
ties youth assaults the citadel of conservatism with the batter- 
ies of radicalism. But the days of youth pass, and the radical- 
ism of youth goes to seed. The days have taught their lesson; 
taught it only too well. 

After the period of youth has passed, and the age of dis- 
illusionment is come, a strange sadness assails a man. He is 
conscious of the loss of faith. Man does not mean to him so 
much as formerly. Economy has taken the place of generosity, 
and economy somehow never takes on an aspect of beauty. To 
make new friendships becomes increasingly difficult, while per- 
fection seems too far away to be considered as a reality at all. 
The moral idealism that sought the purification of politics has 
become an “ iridescent dream.” 

And yet a man acquires, as a partial compensation for the 
loss of youth, with its golden dreams, a body of hard, practi- 
cal wisdom. It is true that there is very little beauty in this 
wisdom, if considered on its surface alone, but there is beauty 
at the heart of it. For man is thus revealed, when we get 
somewhere near the bottom of him, as an organism, and not an 
automaton, who may be pulled this way or that by a few se- 
cret wires. He may not gain the Kingdom of Heaven by any 
kind of sleight-of- hand performance; he may not be forced by 
the securing of a majority vote, or a series of legislative enact - 
ments, into goodness, but there are within him depths of truth 
that may be evolved if he is only allowed to grow naturally.— 
Portland Telegram, 








For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard, 

For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy merey on Thy people, Lord! 


—Kipling’s “Recessional.” 


What else is wisdom? What of man’s endeavor 
Or God’s high grace so lovely and so great? 

To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait; 
To hold a hand uplifted over Hate; 

And shall not Loveliness be loved forever? 


—Euripides. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third 
Avenues), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street  (be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


a.m.; 


5th mo. 20th (7th-day).—Nottingham 
First-day School Union, at Young 
Friends’ Association Rooms, Rising Sun, 
Md. Dr. Jesse Holmes will address the 
Union; Bible study in the Home. Other 
topics for discussion: (1) “ The Parents’ 
Place in the First-day. School,” (2) 
“What Opening and Closing Exercises 
Will Add Interest to the First-day 
School?” Sessions, 10 a.m. and 1.30 p.m. 
Lunch provided in public hall room. 


5th mo, 20th (7th-day).—Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, at Concord (near 
Colerain, O.); ministers and elders, day 
before, at 2 p.m. 


5th mo. 2Ist (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of William Moore, 78 Fisher Avenue, at 
11 a.m. 


5th mo. 2lst (lst-day).—Girard Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Junior Conference at 
9.45 a.m.; subject, “Menno Simons and 
the Mennonite Movement.” 


5th mo. 22d (2d-day).—Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Pipe Creek (near 
Union Bridge, Md.), at 10 a.m.; minis- 
ters and elders, 7th-day before, at 2 p.m. 


5th mo. 24th (4th-day).—The month- 
ly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
will be held on this date, at 7.30 p.m. 
The change of time in holding the meet- 
ing is made necessary by the fact that 
the yearly meeting is in session during 
the week of the 17th. 


5th mo. 25th (5th-day).—Bucks Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Buckingham, Pa., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
ll am. Carriages will meet the morning 
train from Philadelphia at Bycot on both 
days. 


- 
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5th mo. 26th (6th-day).—Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, at Deer Creek, Md., 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 2 p.m. 


5th mo. 27th (7th-day).—Stillwater 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Richland (near 
Quaker City, O.); ministers and elders, 
day before, at 3 p.m. 


5th mo. 27th (7th-day).—Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, at Blue River (High- 
land Creek, near Salem, Ind.), at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 2 p.m. 


5th mo. 27th (7th-day).—Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting will be held at Old 
Birmingham Meeting House at 10.30 a.m. 


5th mo. 28th (lst-day).—Radnor Meet- 
ing visited by Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee at 3.30 p.m. 


5th mo. 28th (l1st-day).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
in the meeting house at Stanton, Del., at 
2.30 p.m. Prof. J. Russell Hayes will 
speak on “Some Quaker Writers.” 


5th mo. 29th (2d-day).—New York 
Yearly Meeting, at Fifteenth and Ruth- 
erfurd Place, New York City, at 10 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, 7th-day preceding, 
at 10 a.m. On First-day, the 28th, regu- 
lar meeting of New York and Brooklyn 
Y. F. A.; address on “Tolstoi” by 
Ernest Crosby, followed by discussion. 


5th mo. 29th (2d-day).—Canada Half- 
Yearly Meeting, at Bloomfield, Ontario, 
Can.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
3 p.m. 


5th mo. 30th (3d-day).—Burlington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Crosswicks, N. J., 
at 10.30 a.m.; ministers and elders, day 
before, at 10.30 a.m. The Friends com- 
ing to the preparative meeting on the 
29th, will come on the train leaving Phil- 
adelphia 9 o’clock; a carriage will meet 
them at Bordentown. Stage will meet 
9 o’clock train from Philadelphia at Bor- 
dentown, and the 9 o’clock trolley from 
Trenton, at Yardville, on day of quar- 
terly meeting. 


5th mo. 3lst (4th-day).—Southern 
Quarterly Meeting, at Third Haven (Eas- 
ton, Md.), at 10 a.m.; ministers and el- 
ders, same day, at 9.15; meeting for 
worship, 5th-day, at 11 a.m. 


6th mo. 3d (7th-day).—Meeting of 
Philanthropic Committee of General Con- 
ference, at Wilmington, Del., Fourth and 
West Streets Meeting House, at 11 a.m.; 
also afternoon and evening sessions. See 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ffor Fifth 
month 3d, page 301. 


GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. 


Personally-Conducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


The battlefield of Gettysburg, and the 
National Capital in all the glory of its 
Spring freshness, are attractions so al- 
luring that few would feel like refusing 
to visit them. It is to place these two 
attractions within easy reach of every 
one that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
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Company announces a tour over the inter- 
esting battlefield, through the picturesque 
valleys of Maryland, and an entertain- 
ing stay at Washington. 

The tour will leave New York, West 
Twenty-third Street, 7.55 a.m., and 
Philadelphia 12.20 p.m., Saturday, May 
27th, in charge of one of the Company’s 
tourist agents, and will cover a period 
of six days. An experienced chaperon, 
whose especial charge will be unescorted 
will accompany the party 
throughout. Round-trip tickets, cover- 
ing transportation, carriage drives, and 
hotel accommodations, will be sold at the 
extremely low rate of $22 from New 
York, $21 from Trenton, $19 from Phila- 
delphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York; 342 Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or address George W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON. 


Low-Rate Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


May 18th is the date on which will be 
run the last Personally-Conducted Tour 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad to Wash- 
ington for the present season. This tour 
will cover a period of three days, afford- 
ing ample time to visit all the principal 
points of interest at the National Capi- 
tal, including the Congressional Library 
and the new Corcoran Art Gallery. Rate, 
covering railroad transportation for the 
round trip and hotel accommodations, 
$13.00 or $10.50 from Trenton, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points, ac- 
cording to hotel selected. Rates cover 
accommodations at hotel for two days. 
Special side trip to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of 
hotel coupon. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to Ticket Agents; or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


EIGHT MONTHS FOR 
ONE DOLLAR. 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
to new subscribers from the first of 
Fifth month to the end of 1905 for one 
dollar. Those who avail themselves of 
this offer will have an opportunity to 
read reports of all our seven yearly 
meetings and of the Central Committee 
Meetings at Pendleton in Eighth month, 
in addition to other matter of interest to 
Friends. 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us 
if they will send us the names of persons 
who may possibly become subscribers, in 
order that we may send them sample 
copies. We particularly desire to reach 
young men and women more or less in- 
terested in Friends who ought to be 
readers of our paper. 

To any one not a club sender who 
sends us five new names for eight 
months we will send one free copy for 
the same length of time. 

Makefield Monthly Meeting, Bucks 
County, Pa., recently subscribed for the 
INTELLIGENCER for one year for three 
new members. We are sure that these 
members will be of more value to the 
meeting because of this action. 





